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LATIN AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS* 


ROBERT S. PLATT 
University of Chicago 


What place does Latin America occupy in world affairs? Is it 
peculiar and separate from the rest of the world? Or is it like 
other parts of the world, and connected with other parts? 


WEsTERN HEMISPHERE NEIGHBORS 


Look first at Latin America in Western Hemisphere affairs. 
Here in the United States people have recently come to think that 
Latin America is connected with us. The Americas are tied together 
and have to live together, whether we like it or not. As a matter 
of fact, many people here don’t like it very well. Latin American 
countries seem like poor relations, financial liabilities, and not com- 
patible with us. 

Yet our situation is unavoidable. We have admitted necessary 
connections between Latin America and the United States. Are we 
right in not admitting also similarities and common characteristics 
in North and South America? Are we right in saying that Latin 
America is different from us and peculiar? 


MIscoNncEPTIONS OF Latin AMERICA 


The usual generalizations that are supposed to distinguish 
Latin America from the United States are well known: 


Latin America is backward and the U. S. is progressive 

Latin America has dictators and the U. S. has democracy 

Latin America has revolutions and we have orderly politics 

Latin Americans are lazy and we are hard working 

Latin Americans are romantic and emotional, and we are businesslike and sensible 

Latin America has tropical lassitude, and thatched huts, and the United States 
has northern energy, and modern houses. 


These are common conceptions of peculiarities ‘‘below the 
Border,’’ ‘‘south of the Rio Grande,’’ ‘‘down Mexico way,’’ ‘‘down 


* Presented at the Fiftieth Anniversary Round Table, Department of Geography, 
University of Chicago. 
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in Rio.’’ Geographers all know that these are misconceptions, altho 
we may not all be aware of just how far they are wrong. 


Latin AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES 


If these generalizations on the differences between Latin 
America and the United States are not valid. what valid generali- 
zations can be made? This is no time for detailed analysis, but here 
are two generalizations that will serve as a beginning: 

(1) There are greater contrasts within Latin America from 
place to place than there are in general between Latin America and 
the United States; and there are greater contrasts within the United 
States than in general between the United States and Latin 
America. 

(2) The boundary between the United States and Latin 
America, which is generally considered to be the great line of 
demarcation between the two major divisions of the Americas, 
Latin America and Anglo America, is not so pronounced or pro- 
found in its significance as commonly supposed. 

Latin America overlaps part of the United States in funda- 
mental ways, extending north thru New Mexico and Arizona as 
well as into California and Texas. The Pueblo district of the upper 
Rio Grande has all essential characteristics of Latin American high 
highlands, not only in monuments of an historic past but also in 
vital activities of a vigorous present. 


The southeastern part of the United States seems at first glance — 


more sharply distinguished from Latin America. But shorelines 
are not universal boundaries nor even commonly effective as gen- 
eral limits. Island and mainland shores are connected by seaways 
and approached indiscriminately from the sea. Florida is asso- 
ciated properly with the West Indies. Tropical habitats and 
cultures of eastern Latin America do not stop short of the United 
States, and their subtropical transitional margins extend north- 
ward like corresponding southern margins in Paraguay and South 
Brazil. 

Latin America does not stop abruptly in the southern part of 
the United States. Latin Americans inhabit the Great Lakes region 
in greater numbers than the total population of some Latin Ameri- 
can capitals. People of Indian blood from subsistence communities 
of the Central Plateau of Mexico have come to northern cities in 
response to demands for labor, and there live and work side by 
side with people of African blood from old plantations of the 
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southeastern states under direction of white men of European 
blood, thus repeating the story of highland Indians and West Indian 
Negroes who meet in American banana plantations of eastern 
Guatemala. 

The United States is one of the countries of Latin America— 
one of the principal countries, judged by what it has of Latin 
American people, area occupied in Latin American ways, variety 
of habitats and communities typical of Latin America, and local 
pride and vigor in Latin American culture. The political boundary 
of the United States has been taken by custom to signify a romantic 
fiction of universal difference north and south of ‘‘the Border.”’ 

As a matter of fact differences from place to place in habitat, 
people, and culture, and in attitude toward time, money, politics, 
art, love and commerce are as great south of the Border as north 
of it, and all general attitudes prevalent in Latin America are 
present in the United States. There are other divisions in the 
Americas more profound than that of the political line between 
Mexico and the United States. 

Thus the general differences between Latin America and the 
United States are not so great as other differences in the Western 
Hemisphere that we know about and discount. 

If Illinois can get along with Alabama, and Brazil can get along 
with Peru, then the United States can get along with Latin America. 
If we can solve the other problems that we see around us and that 
we assume we can solve to keep the country from collapsing, then 
we can solve also the problems between North and South America, 
which are not peculiar nor mysterious nor unusually difficult. 


WEsTERN HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 


It is not an unfortunate accident that we have Latin America 
near us or that we even partly belong to Latin America. This asso- 
ciation in the Americas is a fortunate opportunity for constructive 
development. 

Latin America and the United States share a common ideologi- 
cal background of a new world of opportunity, a mixture of peoples 
from the old world seeking opportunity in the new, desire and 
effort to attain independence and to respect and support the inde- 
pendence of others, approval of the new world forms of political 
organization free from some features of the old. 

Latin America and the United States are agreed in the desire 
for independence, and are not very different from each other in 
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the desire for and attainment of democracy. The United States is 
not perfectly democratic and has faults similar to those in Latin 
America in corruption of political machines, and in other respects 
Some Latin American countries are as democratic as the United 
States and all have effective democratic tendencies. 

Established leaders and the rank and file of people in Latin 
America and the United States have a common interest in preserva- 
tion of existing institutions. The great majority are not malcontents 
anxious for world revolution, but fairly peaceful and contented 
citizens, desiring to carry on their affairs in the world order to 
which they are accustomed—to go about their own business without 
military aggression, carrying on old fashioned trade and trying to 
make a living without nationalistic domination or racial hatred. 

In the Americas we have not only the propinquity of neighbors, 
but also a community of interests. The wide variety of cultures, 
peoples, habitats, and resources is not a disadvantage, but a po- 
tential asset. If cooperative action within the United States is a 
good thing, then so is cooperation within the Western Hemisphere. 
If New York is benefited by cooperation and has something ito 
learn from Arizona, so also the United States has something to 
learn from Mexico and Brazil. In fact, we have a great deal to learn. 
Thus Latin America is happily involved with the United States 
in New World affairs. 

In the Western Hemisphere we have all the elements necessary 
for life here at present, and for development in the future. If we 
could cut the world in two and send the Eastern Hemisphere off 
into space without otherwise disturbing our environment, we could 
go on very well. All the resources that we now import from the 
Eastern Hemisphere we could do without. Rubber, tin, etc., what 
are they in making life worth-while? And how easily we could 
make replacements from our own tropical forests and mineral de- 
posits within a few years. As for markets in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, what country in the Americas could not or would not 
rearrange its economy, if cooperation among neighbors and non- 
interference from outside interests were assured? The Western 
Hemisphere could make a good world by itself, a satisfactory world 
with all the trimmings. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE ISOLATION ? 


This picture of the Western Hemisphere as potentially a good 
world by itself is all true except for one item: the Eastern Hemi- 
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LATIN AMERICA 


—— RAILWAYS 
INLAND BOAT LINES 


—-— OCEAN SHIP LINES 


@ CAPITAL CITIES 
° 1000 
MILES 


Fig. 1. Latin America hangs like a pendant—not by land connection with the 
United States, but by sea connections with the countries on both sides of the North 
Atlantic, in North America and Europe. On the map each ocean ship line represents one 
steamship company before the war (1938). To simplify the map, multiple lines have 
been merged into a single line from port to port along continental shores. Inland boat 
lines are shown where there is regular service by steamboat or launch. Railways shown 
are common carriers of either broad or narrow gauge. 


sphere is still with us. This seems fairly obvious. Unfortunately 
it is not at all obvious to many people. In fact to millions of 
Americans our hemisphere has seemed effectively separated from 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Why is this so? 

America has seemed isolated because we have had the factual 
evidence of peace, freedom and good will in our Hemisphere as 
against war, tryanny and intolerance in the EKastern Hemisphere 
from coast to coast. America has seemed isolated because Ameri- 
cans have been brought up on ideas of severing ties with the Old 
World, maintaining independence from Europe thruout the West- 
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ern Hemisphere under the Monroe Doctrine and concentrating on 
our own domestic history of westward expansion. America has 
seemed isolated because most Americans have never had to look 
away from their own home landscape to foreign shores with any 
sense of interdependence: we have not been looking abroad but 
have been working undisturbed at home. America has seemed iso- 
lated because oceans seem to be barriers by nature as we look at 
them. Finally America has seemed isolated because the workings 
of sea power to control sea highways are not obvious nor well 
understood by people in general. 

Therefore the attractive picture of a peaceful and free hemi- 
sphere world seems complete. The dream which we might all of us 
like to believe seems real and certain to many people. What evidence 
is there that the dream is false and that our wish for isolation gives 
us only a temporary fool’s paradise? 

There is evidence enough, tho it is not so easy and pleasant to 
read as that for isolation. The factual evidence of peace in our 
hemisphere and war elsewhere is the same as that which con- 
fronted every peaceful country before war crossed its frontier. 
The evidence of our internal development without interference 
from abroad takes for granted the world framework within which 
such internal development has been possible and does not cancel 
the need for that framework. The evidence of the Monroe Doctrine 
does not point to hemisphere isolation but in actual practice to 
European participation in Latin American affairs and American 
participation in world affairs, locally implemented by a useful but 
misleading document. The evidence of the ocean itself points to 
the world highway of modern experience. And the evidence of sea- 
power points to the dynamic unity of the sea under active control, 
not to passive separation of continents by inertia. 

In the Maginot Line France had real fortifications defended by 
a strong army on which to rely. From every point of view it was 
an obstacle to attack. But in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans we 
have universal avenues of approach. 


Latin AMERICA IN THE WorLD 


Probably the ready accessibility of the Western Hemisphere by 
sea from the Eastern is not the most important aspect of American 
involvement in world affairs as a whole. The Western Hemisphere 
has developed as an integral part of an increasingly unified world. 
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Of course it was separate before 1492, altho long before that it had 
been peopled by wanderers from Asia. Even after 1492 the Atlantic 
was somewhat of a barrier until the 19th Century. Now the barrier 
character has nearly disappeared. The North Atlantic is a con- 


20's 
MILES. 


LATIN AMERICA 
POPULATION 


BY COUNTRIES 
AND COLONIES 


NATION OF 5000000 PEOPLE 4 
SIZE PROPORTIONAL TO POPULATION 
CENTER AT POPULATION CENTER 
WHITE SPOT AT NATIONAL CAPITAL 
@ COLONY OF 500000 PEOPLE 
—— RAILWAY CONNECTION 
HIGHWAY CONNECTION 


Fig. 2. Latin American nations are primarily groups of people rather than tracts 
of land; and their external connections are generally by sea rather than by land. These 
facts are suggested by a map omitting shore lines and showing populations but not 
territories. Even where railway or highway connections exist they are relatively unim- 
portant (except between Mexico and the United States). A highway connection between 
the capitals of Bolivia and Peru has been completed since this map was drawn, but is 
no more important than others shown. 


necting link between the twin centers of modern world organization, 
centering in Kurope and the United States; and the seven seas are 
the highways to the outlying parts of the world. Among the several 
outlying parts Latin America is a conspicuous area (Fig. 1). 
Latin America appears on the map as an irregular continental 
area attached to the United States by a continuous strip of land 
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and separated from the rest of the world by ocean—particularly 
from Europe by a long stretch of ocean. 

Of the twenty countries south of the Rio Grande, only one is 
reached effectively by land from the United States (Fig. 2). In 
practice most of the countries are not actively attached to each 
other by land. In most cases traffic by land from one country to 
another is almost as inconspicuous in Central and South America 
as between the islands of the West Indies. Latin American coun- 
tries are attached by water to each other and to the rest of the 
world, especially to North Atlantic countries. For the most part 
individual Latin American countries are connected more actively 
and effectively with Europe and the United States than with each 
other, and the connections in both cases are by sea. 

The overseas water connections are not markedly in favor of 
the United States as compared with Europe, and are not made 
better by an isthmian strip of land in one case as compared with an 
ocean to be crossed in the other. 

Keonomic relations of North Atlantic centers with Latin 
America are consistent and uninhibited. Centers in Europe and 
the United States have assumed an active réle as commercial, 
financial, and industrial headquarters of the world, while Latin 
America has played a passive role as an outlying part of world 
economic order. Industrial equipment, manufactured goods and 
capital have flowed into Latin America; raw materials, food stuffs 
and some financial returns have flowed out to the North Atlantic. 

When political ties between Latin America and Europe were 
broken early in the 19th Century, following the example set by the 
United States, economic ties with Europe were kept and multiplied. 
Eeonomie activity seems to be directed not by political possession 
or patriotism but by intrinsic economic opportunity. British eco- 
nomic interest is vastly greater in Argentina than in British Hon- 
duras or any other Latin American British colony. 

Political as well as economic order depends on North Atlantic 
centers. The sea is the common medium of international intercourse 
for all the countries of Latin America. The principle of freedom 
of the seas is presupposed in keeping international relations as 
they are, with economic interdependence and political independence 
among nations. This freedom has been attained in modern times 
thru positive control, not just thru negative circumstance. The sea 
is cared for as a highway, not disregarded as a no man’s land. 

Accordingly Latin America has continued to house a cluster 
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of independent countries in a political world order maintained from 
the North Atlantic, by proclamation of the United States and tacit 
agreement of the other satisfied powers. Understandings among 
powers, expressed or unexpressed, have included freedom of the 
seas, freedom of economic enterprise, and respect for established 
rights recognized in the business and political codes of North 
Atlantic world order. 

So the Western Hemisphere is tied up with the Eastern. It is 
true that we have in our hemisphere all essential parts for a com- 
plete world, and we can analyze our overseas connections and point 
out how to eliminate each one separately, just as a surgeon may 
remove one lung from a diseased patient, or one eye, or any one 
of the duplicate human organs. But the problem is more like that 
of a man who has to have all duplicate organs removed at once, in 
one operation—one lung, one kidney, one eye, one ear, one arm, 
one leg—and has to take care of himself and even defend himself 
against superior force on all sides almost simultaneously. 

Thus Latin America occupies a place in world affairs closely 
bound up with total world organization, so intricately and delicately 
involved in fact that survival of existing national and international 
arrangements in the Western Hemisphere seem practically im- 
possible without continued association and cooperation with the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Without survival of our world order, the 
survival of our hemispherical order seems doomed. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO WorRLD ORDER 


As the Western Hemisphere faces the future the prospect 
seems gloomy—but not too gloomy—not so gloomy that brave 
people need to despair—only gloomy enough to strengthen their 
resolution. Our world order can survive and may be purified and 
enlightened by hard times. In any case there are better times ahead, 
if not soon, then later, and the Americas of today have contributions 
to make to a better world order of the future. Certain characteris- 
tics of the Western Hemisphere and of Latin America in particular 
are of enduring value and will survive after totalitarian principles 
of world order are past and gone. 

For example, if we are to have satisfactory human life in a 
peaceful world it is right to expect local autonomy of population 
groups, local management of local affairs, instead of regimentation 
enforced by a central authority far away. Latin America recognizes 
and preserves this characteristic in its twenty or twenty-one in- 
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dependent countries, and its thousand autonomous communities 
managing their own family affairs. 

Secondly, in a good world order it is right to expect coordina- 
tion and cooperation between countries and communities in their 
common problems. This also is represented in the Americas in the 
mutual confidence and increasingly active association of American 
nations. 

Thirdly, in a good world order it is right to expect international 
economic organization, based on variety of nature and culture from 
country to country. This exists in the Americas and is subject to 
international planning. 

Finally, the frame of world affairs in which Latin America has 
lived and developed and now looks forward to the future includes 
also the principle of freedom of the seas under control of powers 
committed to a. policy of non-aggression, the most effective basis 
of world order, without tyranny, which has appeared in the world 
thus far, intrinsically better than a system of land power directly 
dominating conquered populations. 

It is not surprising that the eight point program for world 
order announced by Roosevelt and Churchill has been greeted 
with greater enthusiasm in Latin America than in any other part 
of the world. The four enduring characteristics of Latin America 
stated above are in fact the ‘‘eight points’’ boiled down to more 
elementary form. Latin America is a well integrated participant 
in the world program of the United States and Britain. 
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GEOGRAPHY FROM A RAILROAD TRAIN IN 
SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


M. MELVINA SVEC 
State Teachers College at Buffalo 


The main purpose of the writer’s travels in Europe was to 
observe and record geographical information visible from the win- 
dow of a railway coach. From the notes and sketches that were 
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Fig 1. Sketch map of Jugoslavia. 


gathered in several months of uncensored wanderings, the writer 
has selected some of the material describing a circle tour of a part 
of Slav Europe as it appeared in the spring of 1938. 

The sketch map (Fig. 1) shows that the tour started from 
Prague, Bohemia, thence to Bratislava (Gr. Pressburg), crossed 
the Danube and Plains of Hungary to reach Zagreb, Jugoslavia; 
it continued southward along the Dalmatian Coast, inland to Sara- 
jevo, northward to Slovanski Brod, and westward to Zagreb to 
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‘complete the circle. It is only the part of the route in the country of 
Jugoslavia that will be described in detail. Here the Dinaric Alps 
are characterized by karst terrane. The range extends southward 
where it envelops Albania and westward where it plunges into the 
Adriatic Sea. Thruout this part of the continent, railroads are not 
only far apart but soon come to a dead end or complete a small 
roundtrip circuit by means of serpentine corkscrews (Fig. 1). 


ASCENDING THE Dinaric ALPS 


It was before dawn on May Day. A heavy fog obscured the river 
valley south of Zagreb along which the route lay that ascended the 
Dinarie Alps. By five 
o’elock visibility in- 
creased rapidly. As 
the sun gained alti- 
tude,thefields 
steamed. Temporary 
ponds, fed by the 
melting of the meter 
of snow that had 
fallen ten days pre- 
Fig. 2. Water from melting snows stands on the fields. viously, stood in the 


fields. The muddy 
waters of swollen steams hurried toward the Danube. Soon the 


open valley narrowed and the grass covered hills with scattered 
woodlands closed in on the view. The dark soils failed to cover the 
rock surfaces of the thin pastures and stony fields. The train 
circled about the valley to gain altitude. 

An hour later the snow-covered Kapella Range was visible at 
the west. This was indeed karst country. Rocks lay helter-skelter 
at the surface. The road at times cut thru rock hills that piled one 
above another. Stony pastures pitted with sinkholes reached from 
the lower slopes to the meager timber line of upper elevations. 
Small fields of all sizes and shapes had been wrested from unwilling 
land. The bouldery material thus collected was used for fences, 
walls, and houses. As the slope increased, fewer roads and paths 
were visible. Both fields and straggling villages grew increasingly 
farther apart giving way to an occasional herdsman’s hut that 
stood its ground in the shelter of a heap of boulders or of slabs of 
rock. 

Some of the vegetation was low, scrubby and sprawling. It 
seemed to be in part juniper and in part herb-like plants. Here and 
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there clumps of young pines struggled to reclaim these denuded 
ranges which are said to have been a source of timber and piling 
for the early Venetians. The sheep and goats at pasture suggested 
difficulties in the way of natural reforestation. On higher slopes of 
the range (1700 feet) along which the train now labored, large pines 
offered scattered shade among the boulders and outcroppings of 
rock for the blue, white, and yellow flowers blossoming between 
patches of drifted snow in the hollows and sheltered spots. 

On the reddish-brown soils of the valley below, a sheer drop 
from the railroad 
grade, a meandering 
stream with a chain 
of small lakes along 
its course wandered 
over the boggy flats 
(Fig. 2). A settlement 
spread up and down 
the valley; another 
clung to the hillside 
near the tracks. At a 
village station were 
piles of briquettes the Fig. 3. Terraces reclaim the stoney hillside. 
size of paving blocks 
and nearby was the pump where the men of the village visited and 
smoked, and the children with their red skull caps embroidered in 
black and fringed at the back, threw stones and stood on the outer 
circle of the group. 


THe SuMMIT 


The train continued to climb and climbed still higher to eleva- 
tions over 2700 feet to cross the Kapellas, weaving in and out of 
tunnels and rock cuts, and traversing nature’s cemetery of rocks 
and boulders. Glimpses from the coach window revealed wood- 
cutters at work, the smoke of a charcoal camp, some scattered 
hardwood trees still in bud, another tunnel, a village; now an up- 
land plateau with numerous stone huts and small herds of cattle 
and sheep; and again, stone fences, scrubby pastures, and cultivated 
patches. 

Leaving the town of Graéac, the train continued to climb, with 
one engine pulling and an additional engine pushing. The route 
continued on thru tunnels, followed by glimpses of the valley below, 
more short tunnels and rock walls and rock cuts. Across the valley 
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there were terraced fields in a series of irregular steps to hold soil 
and moisture in place and to provide small fields for grain and corn 
(Fig. 3). In some places along the route, snow fences of galvanized 
corrugated metal sheets stood some ten feet in height. And now a 
view of the valley showed more small, isolated, non-contiguous 
fields occupying the walled-in sinkholes at the lowest part of the 
depression. 


Down To THE ApDRIATIC SEA 


The nearer the train approached the coast, the more stony and 
quarry-like the land appeared. Trees were wind-blown and scrawny. 
Sheep and goats scrambled over stones and boulders to gather 
scattered wisps of greenery. Women and children in native cos- 
tumes tended the flocks. The women were busily engaged with the 
distaff and spindle or with knitting while the children leaped about 
the stony hillside. The train momentarily distracted their play and 
they lined up to wave to the passengers and crew. 

Again and again the view from the window revealed fragments 
of past history. Ruins of old Turkish forts and look-outs crowned 
the hilltops that commanded a strategic view of the valley routes 
and mountain passes. Off to the right, an old Roman aqueduct and 
road crossed a tributary valley. The limited and restricted threads 
of transportation and communication followed old patterns. Oc- 
casionally a view from the window revealed fragments of mod- 
ern influence. Near Knin, a macadam highway was under con- 
struction. Some road building machinery was in use. Slowly these 
interior valleys were being tapped by improving old lines of 
travel. 

It was now noon and less than three hours to the seacoast. Al- 
ready the gradual descent was noticeable by the speed of the train 
and by the appearance of olive trees, Lombardy poplars, and corn 
stubble. The soils changed from red to black and brown silts on the 
flood plain of the valley. On down to sea level with figs, wheat, olives, 
locust, grapes, and garden crops to the left and right of the high- 
way. The road swung into a wide circle, passed thru a tunnel and 
descended toward the now visible blue Adriatic Sea. Down thru 
more groves of cypress, palm, olive, almond, orchards, and vine- 
yards, but with stones and rock omnipresent. At three o’clock the 
train arrived at the seaport of Split (It. Spalato), the dead end of 
direct transportation from the Danubian Plain (Fig. 4). To con- 
tinue any further southward along the coast, the writer was com- 
pelled to resort to coastwise steamer. 
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Fig. 4. The Port of Split. The palm-lined promenade extends along the waterfront. 


THE Port or Sprit 


Split, one of the three major seaports of Jugoslavia, spread 
along the narrow plain and scrambled up the dry bleak foothills of 
the coastal range (Fig. 4). Inscriptions on ancient Roman wells 
and plaques on walls commemorated events of 1218 A.D. The rec- 
ords on Turkish walls and gates told of events of 1673. Such was 
the background of the palm-lined waterfront with its assortment of 
fishing boats, government ships, and an old collection of coastwise 
cargo and passenger vessels. Over there a procession of coal bas- 
kets carried on the heads of stevadores fueled an idle steamer. 

Crowds of people surged along the seaside promenade, gather- 
ing in clusters to chat or stopping at cafe tables in front of shops. 
From bazaars came the call of wares for sale. Along the walks came 
peddlers pushing a cart of fruits or sweets or ‘‘Sladledo,’’ literally 
sweet-ice, or as we would say, ice cream. There went a walking 
variety store. These itinerant peddlers carried a small shelf hung 
by a leather strap from the neck. Thus were displayed such items 
as: combs, shoe laces, knives, beads, feathers, cheap rings, small 
brooms and brushes, toys, and numerous knick-knacks. 

From the narrow streets adjoining the promenade people 
thronged forth to join the crowds while others wandered from the 
crowds into the passageways. Only a few of the streets were wide 
enough for vehicles other than pushcarts. On a far corner was a 
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service station with a Shell gasoline pump and free air and water. 
There it stood at the street curb with no other facilities available 
as one would find in the United States. The doors of a nearby bakery 
stood open. In the doorway hung several strings of large round 
rolls—a dozen to the string. After paying for his purchase, the 
shopper hung the string over his arm or shoulder and walked on 
with the baked goods dangling at his side. Large wicker baskets 
stood just inside the doorway filled to overflowing with more of 
these well-baked hard rolls. Above the door was the sign ‘‘Pe- 
karna’”’ or Bakery. Across the street a hole in the wall or a room in 
the cellar proved to be a wine shop. The beauty parlor in an alley- 
way advertised a shampoo for twenty-five cents and a permanent 
wave for eighty-five cents. Here and there the narrow streets con- 
verged upon a large square paved with flagstones. 

The market place appeared to supply most of the fresh food. 
Spinach, radishes, carrots, onions, potatoes, lettuce, fruit, fresh 
meats and poultry were available. Other stands and shops sold caps, 
woodenware, straw woven bags, coarse woollens, rugs, hand em- 
broidered goods, hardware, and even denim overalls and yard 
goods. One corner of the market provided a place for the barter and 
sale of crude tools and garden implements, leather goods for beasts 
of burden, seeds and plants. Small wrinkled yellow apples from the 
Champagne of France cost 32 cents for 214 lbs., Yakima (U.S.A.) 
apples cost 45 cents for 21, lbs., eggs sold for 16 cents a dozen; and 
Palestine oranges sold for 6 cents each. 

On the streets a few people were dressed in Dalmatian costume 
but modern dress was more common. Donkeys with packs of fuel on 
saddles, women with bags of charcoal or slings of green hay on 
their backs or with large wicker baskets of produce on their heads, 
made their way thru the crowds thronging the streets. These peas- 
ants had been working up in the hills during the day and were now 
homeward bound. 


SouTHWARD AND INLAND 


To continue to Sarajevo, a night’s journey by boat between the 
Dalmatian Islands brought the writer to Gruz, the suburban port 
of better known Dubrovnik (It. Ragusa). Here the only railroad 
of southern Jugoslavia, built some twenty-five years ago, comes to 
a dead end. To the east over a tortuous mountainous route, it even- 
tually arrives at Sarajevo whence one branch continues on to the 
capital city of Belgrade, while the other moves northward to meet 
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the main line of the Paris-Milan-Istanbul Express at the village of 
Slovanski-Brod (Fig. 1). 

The second lap of this circle tour was to be on Tom Thumb 
equipment. The railroad track had a guage of seventy-six centi- 
meters, some thirty inches, and the size of the rolling stock was in 
proportion. The four third-class coaches pulled by two coal burning 
locomotives started the steep climb from sea level to the crest of the 
coastal range. Up and steadily upward the train struggled around 
knobs and domes of rock. Below in the valley was a power station 
fed by an artificial lake created by a dam across the valley. The 
source of the water supply was observed a few moments later as it 
gushed forth from underground streams which broke thru the rock 
walls of the valley. The lower hillside terraces were clothed in vine- 
yards, olive groves, and orchards with an interculture of garden 
crops. A walled-in lane was used as a donkey path and farther 
below a motor highway paralleled the valley. The route now cut 
thru rock, in and out of tunnels, weaving and winding around so 
that the two engines and rear coach were visible most of the time 
to the passengers. 

It was now after one o’clock. The one hour of climbing brought 
the train from sea level to an upland level of poor pasture and 
herbage with rocks more common than either grass or soil. Here at 
a station, one engine was dropped and six more coaches were added 
to carry the increased traffic along the route. More views of rural 
Jugoslavia passed by the window: a few huts here and there; some 
beehives; a field of rye in head; wheat some ten inches tall; potatoes 
in blossom; patches of cabbages and onions. In the common yard of 
some small settlements were two or three round threshing floors 
surrounded by low stone walls, The homes, also of stone with a roof 
of tile or slabs of stone, often had part of the upper story open 
where tobacco and other produce might be dried and stored. In one 
of the large dolines or sinkholes, there were fifteen large and small 
fields under cultivation. 

Thruout the first part of this journey, the right of way which 
seemed to have been chiseled out of this side of the mountain lay 
well above the valley floor. The fields below appeared as strips 
where oxen and workers prepared and seeded the brown alluvial 
soil. Over the valley floor moved a blue stream—as blue as the 
Adriatic. From any point of vantage could be seen five or six vil- 
lages located on the stony alluvial wash and sheltered by a few 
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trees (Fig. 5). Open cisterns made of cement were placed at the foot 
of the slope. Well sweeps and simple methods of lifting water were 
used. Some large hollowed out slabs of stone strewn at the edge of 
the field were probably used as feed and water troughs for livestock. 

It was now two o’clock. The train stopped at a forlorn little 
village. Several school children carrying their brief cases boarded 
the coach. Their bright eyes and red caps intrigued the writer. Like 


& 


Fig. 5. Typical rural landscape of an interior valley. 


curious children everywhere, they climbed over the wooden benches. 
Proudly they displayed their books printed in the Cyrillic alphabet 
and read the captions under the pictures. Leafing thru the geog- 
raphy book, the writer found a picture of Niagara Falls which 
added interest even tho the conversation was not too intelligently 
understood. At the next stop, the children hopped off and waved 
farewell. It seemed to be a common practice to transport children 
from school to somewhere near their homes even tho the train 
appeared to stop in the middle of nowhere. 

The route now left the valley and crossed a small upland of 
desolate hills and grey rock strewn treeless ridges with meager 
pasture. Within fifteen minutes a new view of the valley appeared. 
Extensive floods inundated groves of trees and highways. Sinkholes 
of various sizes, some of which had water in them, looked as if they 
had been recently dropped out of the ploughed fields. The guard 
said that parts of the area were under water for as many as five 
months in a year. On a railroad siding were several flat cars piled 
with lumber, covered, and chained, The ends were stamped with the 
trademark ‘‘Ugar,’’ 
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MoHAMMEDAN CULTURE 


The broad river valley was crossed. From here to Sarajevo 
river valley and mountain pass combined to provide the route. At 
Gapljina the Mohammedan culture and customs became increas- 
ingly prominent with the appearance of veiled women, fez caps, 
turbans, minarets, mosques, and Mohammedan cemeteries. A sur- 
prizingly common piece of wearing apparel was the sweater. Even 
tho the national costume was worn, a machine knitted sweater com- 
pleted the outfit. Bright red and orange were favorite colors. Foot- 
wear was either a leather sandal or a wooden sole with woven reed 
straps over the top. Women of all ages streamed from the cigarette 
factories of these hill towns at four o’clock closing time to board 
the train to their homes some distance away. It was reported that 
wages were about thirty-five cents a day. 


Tue Herzegovina HINTERLAND 


The Marenta River was but a stone’s throw from the coach. 
Poplars and willows lined the river bank. Cherries and figs grew in 
scattered gardens at the margin of villages. Tho it was but six 
o’clock the long shadows in the narrowing valley made the hour 
seem later. No surface water was visible in the numerous tributary 
valleys. A closer view revealed that these channels were so filled 
with stones and boulders that water gushed into the main stream 
from under the rock burden. Across the stream the limestone walls 
were honeycombed with caves that burrowed under the roadway 
that paralleled the river. Here and there enormous wheels lifted the 
water from the river to small fields on the ledges above. Tucked 
away in the fastness of these hills on a stretch of plateau were mili- 
tary stations, one of which consisted of a dozen hangers, several 
barracks, and radio towers. 

Frequent landslides tore out parts of the improved motor road. 
So extensive and recent was this destruction that repair crews had 
made no attempt to clear away the debris. However, posts and 
fences were staked across the gullies down which loose stones and 
gravels could roll. High up on the side of the canyon yawned the 
remains of a collapsed cave. The grim grey walls and slopes of these 
mountains were bare of vegetation. Many of the natural caves be- 
neath the motor road were used as huts. Here was another recent 
slide. Trees, soil, rocks, and slabs of stone had hurtled down the 
slopes leaving a gouged out section in the highway. Stone piers and 
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piles helped to support the motor road in places where the under- 
mining was excessive. Here and there a chimney rock stood as a 
sentinel with a lonesome pine perched on its rocky crag. Tho this 
route dated back to Roman occupation, the modern highway was 
put thru in 1912 and since then improved. The one and only auto- 
mobile seen on the open road passed by at a speed suggesting that 
the gravel surface must have been quite satisfactory. 

For some distance the highway and railway were on opposite 
sides of the gorge. At a bend in the river, the motor road crossed 
and followed along side the railway. Soon the route left the main 
branch of the Marenta. At Konjic another engine was hooked on to 
push uphill, around curves, thru tunnels, and over mountains. 
Sparks showered the countryside. For three hours the engines 
chuffed and wheezed, up, up, into tunnels and out again, and finally 
into the ‘‘long tunnel’’ which took seven minutes to traverse its 
length of two miles. After this effort, the train rolled down hill 
rapidly and within a half hour the station at Sarajevo was reached. 
It was now eleven o’clock at night. The entire distance from Gruz 
to Sarajevo is less than one hundred miles as the crow flies, yet it 
took eleven hours of travel on the one and only railway of the re- 
gion to cover the second lap of the circle tour. 


NortHwarp Across Bosnia 


At Sarajevo this narrow gauge line forked, one branch continu- 
ing on to Belgrade, the other weaving northward to the Sava- 
Danube Plain (Fig. 1). This latter route followed the upper gorge 
of the Bosna River. For at least three hours, the darkness before 
dawn prevented observations along the right of way. When visi- 
bility increased, the view was limited by fog and mist that shrouded 
hills and mountain tops. Masses of clouds floated in between tribu- 
tary valleys. 

To the right, the river ran full of water in muddy churning 
haste. To the left, clumps of fruit and nut trees blossomed in the 
village gardens. Fenced enclosures guarded the one, two, or three 
hay ricks made of three upright posts shaped like a wigwam. Al- 
ways visible in the villages were the minarets and mosques. Primi- 
tive tho the place would be, some sort of factory or industrial 
activity appeared important. Creosoted ties and poles, stacks of 
logs, lumber and fuel wood were piled near the roadway. Some hills 
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had been cleared of their hardwoods to the very summit. Only an 
occasional pine was seen. This part of Bosnia was well forested. 

Suddenly the mud road became a black top motor road but no 
cars were visible. Waterwheels along the stream supplied the power 
for village and crossroad grain mills. Shallow trenches in soggy 
fields served as drainage ditches. Wild geraniums, buttercups, and 
small purple flowers brightened grassy plots and old corn fields. As 
the valley broadened, more fields came into view. 

Veiled women, fez caps, minarets, old forts and walls were ever 
present reminders of past Turkish influence and occupation. The 
characters on signs and place names continued to be Cyrillic. At 
each train stop there alighted several children with their books and 
cases, muddy shoes and bobbed hair. Among the passengers to come 
into the coach was a young girl wearing voluminous pantaloons, 
full white blouse, fancy headdress and vest, and large earrings. 

By eight o’clock the fog had lifted in the lower part of the valley. 
Men and women in native costumes were at work in fields. Oxen 
were ploughing or dragging wooden harrows weighted with stones. 
Women were gathering dry corn stalks or working about the frames 
where seedlings grew. In both villages and countryside, dwellings 
and sheds were poor and crude. The trees about the farm plots were 
the pollarded type commonly seen in France and the Netherlands. 

As the river valley turned toward the east, the railway turned 
northwestward across the range to meet the Sakrina, a tributary 
of the Sava. Two locomotives were needed to gain the pass some 
500 feet between the two valleys. This grade averaged about 100 
feet per mile. Now on the upland, one engine was released. The wide 
view of mixed farming, scattered beech woods, and considerable 
pasture extended to the northwesterly edge of the slope. Here at the 
descent the view opened upon a flattish terrace or plateau. T'wenty- 
five houses near a water tower and rail siding, white geese paddling 
about some water puddles, well sweeps and open cisterns were some 
of the evidences of habitation. At the village cross road were the 
advertisements of the two best known products in these parts: 
Singer (sewing machine) and Bata (shoes). 

In a short time the train arrived in the railroad yards at 
Sijekovae, a suburb of Slovanski Brod. Coal and wood were being 
reloaded onto the narrow gauge line to be taken down to Gruz and 
places along the Sarajevo-Mostar route. A large oil refinery and 
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tank cars advertised the plant as ‘‘Socony-Vacuum of Jugoslavia.”’ 
On the tank cars were the names: Baku and Rumania. Just beyond 
on the flat Sava Plain stood the rural town of Slovanski Brod 
where the standard gauge of the transcontinental lines connected 
the Balkans with the Channel ports. 


RETURN TO ZAGREB 


The last lap of the circle tour was westward on a rainy Saturday 
afternoon. As usual, coaches were filled to overflowing. Passengers 
crowded the aisles with their produce and bulky bundles. The rear 
coach was reserved for school children. 

The drizzle and intermittent gusty downpours soon changed the 
dirt roads into slippery mud holes. Children stood about in pastures 
and meadows as they watched the train and the few grazing horses 
or cows. As a protection from the rain, the children held umbrel- 
las or wore large mantle-like shepherd’s cloaks. Clusters of rural 
homes and buildings were located on the far side of fields and 
appeared to follow a line of trees along a stream channel. As the 
train crossed a bridge over the Sava, the writer saw log rafts being 
poled upstream. The raft was wide in front. It was steered by six 
sweeping paddles at the front and three at the rear. A hut for living 
quarters during the trip to the mill was set up on the raft. 

Little of the land seemed to be cultivated. Once in a while a wire 
fence or low hedges enclosed corn stubble. A few head of horses and 
small herds of cattle which numbered fifteen to thirty-five were al- 
ways tended by people. 

The town of Caprag, an assembling point for logs, boasted of 
sawmills, lumber yards, a creosoting plant, and other wood-using 
industries. The oil refinery was identified as Shell. Rumanian tank 
cars stood on the tracks. Across the river on a playground the Shell 
employees were engaged in some kind of ball game. Farther on at 
Sisak, another industrial town, the same assortment of industries 
were repeated: wood products, oil refineries, a refinery for spirits, 
alcohol, and mineral waters, and a hydro-electric plant. 

The plain broadened. Clumps of elm, locust, basswood, and oak 
were in soft May-green leaf. In the midst of all this cut-over wood- 
land was the large ‘‘Filipa Deutsches’’ lumber mill. As dusk deep- 
ened, the lights of the approaching city of Zagreb twinkled thru the 
heavy rain. By early afternoon the following day, the writer arrived 
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in Prague having completed the entire tour of more than 2200 miles 
at a transportation cost of less than $28.00. 


ConcLuUsION 


Thus the circle tour of this part of Slav and Balkan Europe, 
sometimes called a ‘‘museum of peoples,’’ provided many evidences 
of the degree to which geography, politics, tradition, and religion 
all combine to maintain the ‘‘status quo.’’ In the mountainous areas 
the rugged terrane limited agricultural pursuits and restricted the 
development of transportation and communication. On the river 
plains of the north, the poor drainage allowed meadows and pasture 
land but the lack of road building materials discouraged satisfac- 
tory highways. In the past the areas had been ruled in part and at 
different times by Roman, Turk, Slav, Hungarian, and Austrian— 
none of which welded the polyglot groups into a working union. 
Tradition and religion encouraged the people to hate intruders and 
to jealously guard evidences of nationalism and ancient glories. 

The past twenty years, however, had brought together the sev- 
eral provinces and kingdoms into the federation know as Jugoslavia. 
In that short time many improvements were made. But again today, 
as in past ages, the marching armies of invaders are knocking on 
the doors of those whose interests are in the soil and in simple ways 
of living and working. 
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USING PUPIL ABILITIES AND INTERESTS 
IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


HAROLD GLUCK 
Taft High School, New York City 


For years we have had set before our eyes, as one of the goals 
of good teaching, the individualization of instruction so as to de- 
velop the varied abilities and interests of our students. Unfortun- 
ately, this goal has been more honored in the breach than in the 
observance, tho good work has been accomplished by the use of 
classes for gifted children; classes for slow children; specialized 
schools, and diagnostic testing. 

Geography, as a school subject, lends itself admirably to finding 
and developing these different abilities and interests of the students. 
The manner in which this can be accomplished is one which has a 
dual aim, namely, better geographic learning, and the development 
of the individual student so that his talents may be used and his 
background enriched. 

There is involved in this situation a threefold problem. First, to 
discover what talents the students have; second, to encourage the 
students to develop the specific talents; and third, to use those tal- 
ents in the development of geography teaching. Educators may still 
wrangle over the question of which is more important—the student 
or the subject. It is a tempest over a teapot: without a subject we 
would have nothing to teach; without a student we would have no 
one to teach! 


Tue APPROACH 


One simple manner to discover the abilities of the students in 
your geography class is to make a thoro study of their school 
records, If these records are kept in detail, much can be learned 
from them. You will discover the past scholastic record; the L.Q.; 
reading ability; club activities; records in specific shop subjects; 
art work; music work; knowledge of foreign language; college 
preparation; and job desired. 

With this information you are ready to start your work. You 
may have made a notation to the effect that a certain student can 
draw. One of my favorite tricks is to ask such a student if he or she 
could help me prepare material to be used in class instruction. This 
.is bound to hit their ego and the answer will be in the affirmative. 

Together you can work out a chart showing the rotation of the 
earth; a detailed map of the state; a chart showing the operation 
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of an hydro-electric plant; or the picture of life in Sweden. The next 
step is to use the finished product in the teaching of a lesson. If 
possible, place the finished work on the bulletin board or in your 
display cabinet. And don’t forget to praise the student for having 
done the work in such a manner as to make others feel they too 
would like to have similar praise. 

Then in a casual manner you can ask the class if there are any 
other students who would care to help you prepare similar material. 
Should you be asked whether or not you give extra credit for such 
work, answer, ‘‘Yes.’’ An incentive of this type might help some to 
get started on the work. My general observation has been that once 
the student has started on work of this type, the question of extra 
credit is soon forgotten. 


ABILITIES AND INTERESTS TO BE USED 


There are many other abilities in addition to art, which can be 
used in the teaching of geography. You may have several students 
in your class who are taking shop work. You can get one student to 
build an oil derrick; another to build different types of boats; and 
a third to build a working model of a lock canal. 

If you have a course in electric wiring in your school you can 
have one student build an electric map quizzer; another a section 
of a power line; and a third a water wheel connected to a generator. 

It is not necessary that a specific course be given in that particu- 
lar field as shop work or electric wiring. You will find many boys 
have little shops of their own in the family garage or in the cellar 
of the house. With encouragement they too will build demonstration 
models for you. 

Within recent years many parents give their children chemical 
outfits or building sets of aluminum girders for birthday presents. 
In such an instance, borrow the instruction book from the student. 
You may be able to work out with one student a demonstration to be 
given on rayon and with another student the building of a steam 
engine or electric locomotive. 

Quite often a student will be willing to do this type of work but 
will present you with the following question: ‘‘Where can I get a 
plan of a derrick or how do you get the proportions for a water 
wheel?’’ It may take up some of your valuable time, but it’s well 
worth it, to go to the library and get such material for the student. 
Quite often the shop teacher will help you. But under no condition 
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tell the student you don’t know, for that may discourage the stu- 
dent—if you don’t know where to get it, how can he be expected to 
get it? 

THe Cottectine TENDENCY 


- Youngsters are great collectors and their fancy goes from but- 
terflies to cigar bands and from flags of the nations to pictures of 
their favorite movie stars. This tendency can be used to good advan- 
tage in creating a related interest in geography. 

You are certain to have at least one stamp collector in your class. 
He can prepare sheets showing the different stamps for each coun- 
try or a map of the world with stamps showing each country. If you 
have an opaque projector or postal card projector, the student can 
flash the stamps on a screen or the wall and give an accompanying 
talk. This technique fits in well with many of the recent commemora- 
tive issues of stamps. If your stamp collector also saves envelopes, 
you may show the many changes that have taken place abroad or 
show the censor notice on some of the envelopes. 

In a similar manner coins can be connected with your geography 
teaching. You should have at least one coin collector in the class. A 
form board made of cardboard in which suitable holes are cut and 
the coins forced in, can be used for display purposes. A cardboard 
map of the world with coins for each leading nation can also be 
shown. You can link up the use of foreign coins with international 
trade if you so desire. 

If you have a collector of rocks in your class you can have him 
prepare a short geological talk. Flags, pictures, different kinds of 
woods, samples of cloth and the various metals are merely some of 
the things children collect. Many of these can be linked up with 
different kinds of geography lessons. 

Should you have a student who collects old books, and it is not 
as expensive as you might think, you both can visit second hand 
book stores and look for old geography books. These books can be 
used to show the many changes in geography teaching. 


CoRRELATED INTERESTS 


Theoretically, geography should be of interest to every student 
in your class, tho fairness compels us to recognize the human weak- 
ness that every teacher feels his particular specialty is a gift of the 
gods and an absolute necessity for human progress. 

However, for one or a variety of reasons, you actually will have 
students who are interested in another subject and merely tolerate 
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your pet subject. Under such circumstances try to correlate geog- 
raphy with the other subject. 

A number of years ago, [ had a senior student taking geography. 
She should never have been put into my class, but the program com- 
mittee gave the subject to her. I soon discovered she was very much 
interested in economics. I gave her an article on foreign trade to 
read. Two weeks later she thanked me because her economics 
teacher had praised her for her recitation. From then on she had a 
new attitude towards geography and read various books and arti- 
cles bearing on the related subjects of geography and economics. 

The same technique can be used with other school subjects. If 
you have a student who is taking a foreign language, there is much 
material that can be obtained in her particular foreign language 
that will help the student. In the case of Spanish, I have had my 
students read copies of the Spanish edition of the Pan American 
Bulletin; the Spanish section of issues of The Dominican Republic; 
news clippings from La Prensa; and other books in Spanish. 

For students who are very much interested in reading the latest 
books you can provide them with books of foreign affairs or travel 
books. Articles in the National Geographic Magazine are very per- 
tinent to many of the current topics in modern American history. 

In using the correlation idea, if you can interest the teacher of 
the other subject, you may both be able to work out an excellent 
blend of both subjects, within the limits of the special work per- 
mited in both courses of study. 


StupENts WirHout INTERESTs oR ABILITIES? 


If you try the plan I have described in this article you will soon 
have before you the problem of the students who seem to have little 
or no special interests or abilities. Generally speaking, they consist 
of the group who are either definitely failing the subject or are 
border line cases. 

One of my students who was failing geography, after watching 
other students do special work, came to my desk one day. Rather 
pathetically she asked, ‘‘Can I have a special project to do?’’ To- 
gether we worked out the use of the composite picture. She was 
going to cut out pictures from the various magazines and news- 
papers and create scenes of farm life. Her first effort was fairly 
successful and the praise she received was a powerful stimulus to 
do further work of this type. She did several other pictures of a 
similar nature and showed an improvement in her class work. 
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In fairness to children of this type, it is necessary to work out 
suitable material for them. Interests and abilities do not exist in a 
vacuum, but in a living media, and it is our duty to supply such a 
media in the hope that we can create interests and arouse abilities 
that have been hitherto dormant. 

By using colored paper tape, your students of this type can 
make simple line charts showing the production of staples over a 
period of years. Some newspapers publish cut-outs, which when 
pasted on cardboard, will give you models of trains, houses, and 
people. With plaster of paris, clay or paper maché they can make 
simple topographical sections of a country. Never give up with 
students of this type, and if you feel the case is hopeless, the student 
can start a simple scrap book. If necessary give the student the 
needed materials or pictures may be missing from the school library 
which treasures its books and magazines. There are on the market 
little posters showing products and they can be used to build simple 
product maps. It is not an exaggeration to say that any student can 
do simple suitable geography drawings. 

If you have a display cabinet you can always get one or two 
students to take care of the arrangement of the materials. Other 
students may volunteer to check suitable radio programs or de- 
scribe motion pictures they have seen which have a geography 
bearing. After a while you will be surprised to notice that students 
of this type will begin suggesting the work they want to do. 


Prosects 


There are class projects in geography which can employ the 
talents of the various students. One project is to have a ‘‘Geog- 
raphy Monthly”’ either in the form of a magazine, newspaper, or 
bulletin. The class artists can draw illustrations for it; there should 
be book reviews of travel books, adventure books, and geography 
books. You can include one or two essays on important geography 
topics. A column on current events would be very appropriate. Then 
your puzzle makers can work out a geography cross word puzzle. 
Or you can have a ‘‘quizz program.’’ Those who like research and 
are willing to look for strange facts can work with the class artists 
and produce a picture column similar to ‘‘Believe It or Not’’ or 
‘*Strange as it Seems’’ and entitle it, ‘‘Yes, It’s True.”’ 

The ‘‘Geography Monthly’’ can be typed or mimeographed. If 
the school will give you an appropriation you can have it printed by 
type or by the off-set process. In such case, you ean include photo- 
graphs taken by the students. 
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Another class project in geography in which the talents of the 
different students can be employed is the presentation of a play in 
which the background may be scenes of different countries. If you 
wish to have an ‘‘Americanization Program’’ you can show the 
contributions made to American life by the various nationalities. 
If you can stand it, the students could produce a burlesque on 
modern geography teaching. 

Another class project is to get a list of names of students in the 
various countries in South America and have different students 
write letters to these students. 

The best procedure in using these projects is to have a class 
committee with a student chairman draw up a tentative program of 
what they intend to do. Then meet the committee, listen to their 
suggestions and make any additions or changes which you deem 
necessary. 

Keep a Recorp Boox 


From time to time, you may be able to discover interests and 
abilities of the various students which were hitherto unknown to 
you. Jot these down in a little record book. You can use a form 
similar to the following: 

Mary—can make doll’s clothing. 

Tom—wants to be a traveling salesman. 

Frank—does wood carving. 

Herman—has a set of electric trains. 

Anne—wants to write stories. 

Bill—has been in England. 

Jack—is interested in Science. 

Elizabeth—wants to be a nurse. 

Murry—likes sports. 

Then at appropriate times, you can let situations arise, in a 
natural manner, which will fit in with the student’s interest or 
ability. In the case of Jack, who is interested in Science, he can help 
you when you teach the topic of weather. He may show how a ba- 
rometer measures air pressure or how we demonstrate that air has 
weight, occupies space, and exerts pressure. Tom, who wants to be 
a travelling salesman, may make a map of the U.S. showing auto 
routes, and Anne, who wants to write stories, may prepare short 
stories using geographical information as a background. 

Geography is a living subject today and it has meaning to the 
student as we fit geographical data into his experience level, using 
his interests and abilities as guide posts. 
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BANANA MIGRATION AND SIGATOKA 


EARL B. SHAW 
State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Sigatoka, the dreaded banana leaf disease, is known and feared 
thruout the whole Caribbean region. For a long time Panama dis- 
ease was the undisputed scourge in the American Mediterranean; 
but within the last ten years Sigatoka is sharing unenviable honors 
with the early leader. 

Nearly forty years ago, 1902, Sigatoka was described in Buiten- 
zorg, Java, by a plant specialist named Zimmerman, who called 
it Cercospora musae. Few people heard of Cercospora, however, 
for it caused but little damage in the Netherland Indies. Ten years 
later the plague became known as Sigatoka, because in this prov- 
ince of the Fiji Islands it first brought serious disaster to com- 
mercial banana raisers. Twenty years afterwards, 1933, the dis- 
ease appeared on the plantations of Trinidad and from there has 
spread thruout the other islands of the West Indies and on to the 
continental fields of North and South America. 

The arrival and spread of Sigatoka in Middle America was 
much more serious than the outbreaks in Java and in the Fiji 
Islands, for the American Mediterranean Region produces most 
of the world’s commercial bananas. A glance at the production 
figures for Honduras, long the leading banana country of the world, 
will show the seriousness of Sigatoka’s Middle American invasion. 

In 1930 Honduras exported 27,700,000 stems, surpassing all 
other exporters by a wide margin. By 1938 the shipments had fallen 
to less than half that figure and a total of 11,200,000 bunches placed 
Honduras behind both Jamaica and Mexico, areas which also show 
signs of dropping in rank thru the disastrous influence of Sigatoka. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIGATOKA* 


Just what is this plague which is dropping the leading producers 
far down the list? One plant specialist describes it as follows: ‘‘The 
first indication of infection is the appearance of light brownish 
green indistinct linear markings one-eighth to three-eighths of an 
inch in length lying parallel to the veins of the banana leaves. These 
spots increase slightly in size and dry out a little, forming dark 

* For a fuller description of Sigatoka consult issues of Tropical Agriculture, 1934-40. 


This excellent magazine is published by the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
St. Augustine, Trinidad, West Indies. 
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muddy brown to black oblong elliptic areas up to one-half inch in 
length and about one-third this in width. In time the center be- 
comes a dirty white or greyish color, and is surrounded by a nar- 
row well-defined dark brown margin, Between the latter and the 
normal dark green of the leaf there is frequently a bright yellow 
colored transitional zone. The dirty white or greyish centers can 
usually be distinguished even after the leaf has completely withered. 
On the upper surface of these spots numerous black specks are 
present, on which the conidia of Cercospora musae, Sigatoka, are 
borne. At the time of sporulation, the surface of the spot has a 
powdery slightly greenish appearance.”’ 

If the spots can be kept small, little damage may result. With- 
out treatment, however, the tissue usually begins to die rapidly and 
large coalescing dead patches are formed so that the leaf is more 
or less completely destroyed. It is this rapid destruction of the 
leaves which makes the disease serious. Moreover, the weakened 
leaf is often attacked by secondary fungi and bacteria which com- 
plete its destruction, And finally, with the destruction of the leaves 
the immature bunch may fail to ripen or in ripening be stunted in 
size and affected in quality. 

Sigatoka shows many clear relationships to environment. Tests 
indicate that infection spreads faster during the rainy season than 
in the dry period. A film of water is, generally speaking, necessary 
for the growth of the germ tube on the leaf surface. On experimental 
fields in Surinam it was found that near the coast, where the rain- 
fall is less and where the trade wind blows freely over the open 
savannas drying up the dew in the morning, the leaf disease caused 
less trouble than in the damp fields along the rivers of the interior 
where the rainfall is heavier, and the trade winds weaker. In gen- 
eral it may be said that cool wet weather, poorly drained soils, and 
poor cultural practices favor epidemic proportions of Sigatoka. 


Metrnops or CoMBATTING SIGATOKA 


When the disease first became serious in the Middle American 
region, the large fruit companies immediately searched for means 
of attack. After trying many remedies they found a control by the 
application of Bordeaux Mixture or other copper-containing prep- 
arations. Dusting, which was one of the early methods of applica- 
tion proved of much less value than the spray. 

The first spraying brought interesting results. When the treat- 
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ment left the bananas with a strange unappetizing blue tint, it be- 
came necessary to seek a process which would remove the dark 
color. After several experiments the problem was solved by wash- 
ing the fruit in the proper solution. 

Another interesting item in the fight against Sigatoka came with 
the use of aeroplanes in the first skirmishes with the disease. This 
method of attack proved too expensive and it was much less effee- 
tive than later means of application. Moreover, it was too dangerous 
for pilots, since the planes from which the sulphate was sprayed 
had to fly so low that they sometimes hit the tops of trees with 
disastrous consequences. 

Finally, the experts tried spraying from pipes, and this method 
proved a success. The expense involved is heavy, but the American 
fruit companies have been willing to furnish the funds to safe- 
guard their large investments. Some say that the treatment with 
copper-containing sprays not only removes danger from Sigatoka, 
but also adds vigor to the plant and more quality to the stems pro- 
duced by it. Other plant specialists admit this but add that injury 
due to scale insects is accentuated by the treatment. 

Not all producers can afford to use spray. It has been said that 
the cost of the required piping is about as much per acre as the 
initial expense of putting an acre under banana cultivation. As a 
result, some small independent plantation owners, whose existence 
depends in the first place upon the market of large fruit companies, 
have been forced out of production. 


INCREASED PLANTINGS ON THE Paciric Coast 


Altho Sigatoka is not the only cause for a progressive migra- 
tion of banana plantings to the Pacific coast, the greater suscepti- 
bility to infection along the rainier Atlantic coast of Central Amer- 
ica has accelerated the movement. Guatemala illustrates the shift 
from Atlantic to Pacific production better than any Middle Ameri- 
can country. Ten years ago in Guatemala practically all bananas 
came from the Atlantic coast, but in 1939 only 4,853,916 bunches 
were produced along the Caribbean shores in contrast to Pacific 
coast shipments of 5,198,782 stems. 

Costa Rica is also increasing Pacific coast production at the 
expense of Atlantic coast abandonment. Nearly one-third of the 
1939 shipments of three and one-half million stems were grown 
along the leeward coast. Many of these Pacific bananas came from 
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the new United Fruit Company holdings at Parrita-Quepos. Altho 
infection danger is less serious here along the dryer leeward loca- 
tion, no expense has been spared in providing defense against Siga- 
toka. Each tree is sprayed individually with copper-containing solu- 
tion and in addition the United Fruit Company has developed an 
overhead irrigation system, consisting of high towers on which es- 
pecially designed, slowly revolving nozzles are mounted. Each of 
these mammoth sprinklers or ‘‘risers’’ covers an area of about 
three acres with a fine rain-like spray. Careful precautions against 
Sigatoka, development of ideal irrigation facilities, and proper se- 
lection and handling of the soil have caused a large increase in the 
total yield per acre and also in the size of the fruit. 

The Parrita-Quepos venture, however, is not an unmixed bless- 
ing to Costa Rica. With production shifting from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, the United Fruit Company has curtailed its steamship 
service to Puerto Limon. This has had an adverse effect on the 
tourist trade, and increased other communication difficulties. Even- 
tually tourists might be brought into Quepos, but at present there 
are no facilities for handling them, and the only way to reach high- 
land San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, from this port is by air. 

Most authorities believe that the trend from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific is bound to continue. It began when most of the ideal sites 
for banana production on the Caribbean were taken up and when 
many plantations showed signs of soil depletion. As previously 
indicated the shift to the drier Pacific shores was accelerated by the 
appearance of Sigatoka in the American Mediterranean fields. Irri- 
gation facilities necessary on much of the Pacific coast give many 
advantages over Atlantic production from natural precipitation. 
Water can be applied to the plants at the correct time and in the 
desired amount. Weed control offers fewer problems. Soil leaching 
is less. Workers may remain in the field more consistently. Malaria 
and other tropical fevers should be easier controlled. The building 
of roads and temporary railroads finds fewer hazards on lands 
subject to low rainfall. All these advantages are encouraged by 
Pacific coast irrigation agriculture. Finally the leeward shores offer 
greater immunity from the tropical hurricanes, which in the Atlan- 
tic region frequently prove as disastrous as an uncontrolled visit of 
Sigatoka. 

This shift from the Atlantic to the Pacific is but one of many 
major commodity migrations encouraged by disease. Several dec- 
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ades ago Java was the leading producer of coffee—leading so defi- 


nitely in fact that even today coffee is known to many by the name. 


of Java. The Dutch Island lost the lead thru the inroads of a fung- 
ous disease attacking coffee leaves. It may be remembered that 
Sigatoka strikes at the banana leaves. Cacao is another crop which 
has migrated because of disease. A few years ago Ecuador led in 
Cacao production; but when the crop became affected by Witches’- 
broom the country had to relinquish first place. Other commodities 
could be named which have been forced to migrate from environ- 
ments which long led in world production. 

All these migrants, cacao, coffee and bananas illustrate the im- 
portance of plant maladies in commodity leadership. One country 
may lead today and be toppled from the heights by Sigatoka, 
Witches’-broom or some other plant enemy tomorrow. Moreover, 
disease is but one geographic variable exerting significant changes 
in crop yields and crop leadership. Insects, competing plants, unfa- 
vorable weather and other disastrous influences make striking con- 
tributions to the dynamic character of the whole field of economic 
geography.* 


TO STATE COUNCILS OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


DID YOU KNOW— 

That you were supposed to elect a director to represent you on the ruling body 
(Board of Directors) of the National Council of Geography Teachers? 

That you are entitled to one director for each hundred members in your state 
council? 

That you should notify the National Council Secretary (before the annual meeting) 
whom you have elected as your director or directors? 

That the state councils are supposed to run the National Council thru their elected 
representatives on the Board of Directors? 

That the National Council Secretary may appoint directors if you fail to elect 
them or notify the secretary of the results of your election? 

That the same group of people can be, at the same time, the geography section 
of a state educational association and a state council of geography teachers? 

That the National Council does not restrict your right to organize your state group 
in the way that seems best to you? 

Whether your state has been represented on the Board of Directors during 1941? 
If not, consult the following list, which shows the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 1941 


Agnes Allen, State Teachers College, Flag- Esther S. Anderson, University of Ne- 
staff, Arizona braska, Lincoln 


*The writer is indebted to Mr. M. J. Connelly of the United Fruit Company, 
Boston. Mr. Connelly gave valuable information and criticized the completed study. 
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Gladys Fawley, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee 

Catherine L. Braun, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky 

Robert M. Brown, College of Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Walter E. Browne, State Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 

H. J. Chatterton, Southwestern Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

W. Elma Coffman, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah 

Jehiel S. Davis, High School, Van Nuys, 
California 

Edna Eisen, Kent University, Kent, Ohio 

O. W. Freeman, Eastern College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney, Washington 

John H. Garland, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio 

Anne Goebel, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Elizabeth Gregory, State Normal School, 
Keene, New Hampshire 

William Gregory, Educational Museum, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Christine Hahn, 1621 N. Franklin Place, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Erma B. Hodgson, Bay City Junior Col- 
lege, Bay City, Michigan 

J. W. Hoover, State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

George F. Howe, State Teachers College, 
New Britain, Connecticut 

R. W. Johnson, State Teachers College, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Loulie C. Kelley, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Virginia 

J. Ford McBain, State Normal College, 
Dillon, Montana 

A. H. Meyer, Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana 

John W. Morris, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma 

L. O. Packard, Teachers College of the 
City of Boston, Massachusetts 

Julian J. Petty, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia 

Clara M. Shryock, Cambria County 
Schools, Wilmore, Pennsylvania 

Cora P. Sletten, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Frank E. Sorenson, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 

J. Riley Staats, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 

David J. Swartz, Secondary Schools of 
New York, 899 Tenth Ave., N. Y. City 

J. E. Switzer, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington 

Clare Symonds, Senior High School, Quin- 
cy, Illinois 

Zoe A. Thralls, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

J. Allen Tower, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Marguerite Uttley, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Mattie Sue Walker, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Katheryne Thomas Whittemore, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


Autce Foster, President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Geographers in National Defense might be the theme of a very illuminating dis- 
cussion. It is encouraging to know that our government is recognizing in an ever in- 
creasing degree the distinctive contribution that trained geographers may make to 
the solution of critical problems confronting the nation. The following list includes 
those geographers who have entered government service recently, and whose appoint- 
ment has come to the attention of the Editor. The JouRNAL would like to be informed 
if there are others whose names should be added to the list. 


Military Intelligence Division, G-2 
Major Sidman P. Poole (Syracuse) 
Major John W. Coulter (Hawaii) 
Capt. Walter G. Lezius (Ohio State) 
Lieut. Herbert H. Rasche (Wisconsin) 
Lieut. P. M. Harris (Northwestern) 
Lieut. Frank L. Keller (Northwestern) 
Lieut. Robert Simpson (Rochester) 
Joan Hansel (Clark) 


Library of Congress 
H. Kline (Wisconsin) 


Division of Defense Aid Reports 
John Orchard (Columbia) 


Office of the Coordinator of Information 


Preston E. James, Chief, Latin American Section (Michigan) 

Henry Sterling, Latin American Section (Wisconsin) 

C. Burtis, Geographic Division (Chicago) 

E. A. Ackerman, Geographic Division (Harvard) 

A. Robinson, Geographic Division (Ohio State) 

Richard Hartshorne, Chief of the Geographic Division (Wisconsin) 
John Morrison, Russian Section (Chicago) 


Through the courtesy of the Department of Markets of the City of New York, 
arrangements have been made for members of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers and of the National Council of Geography Teachers to visit the three largest 
wholesale markets in downtown Manhattan at their time of greatest activity, between 
6 and 8 a.M. on Wednesday, December 31. If a sufficient number of persons signify 
their wish to take part in this excursion, a bus will be engaged at a moderate cost. 
The party will leave the Hotel Barbizon-Plaza at 5:30 in the morning. Those wishing 
to join the party will please notify J. K. Wright, The American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York City, at their earliest convenience. 


Dr. Eart C. Case of the geography department of the University of Cincinnati 
was the guest speaker at the fall meeting of the Indiana Council of Geography Teachers. 
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CLIMATE 


Koeppe 


@ A simple, brief, yet comprehensive survey of weather sci- 

ence. A presentation of the most recent developments in 
the fields of meteorology and climatology in a form easily 
understood. The book is especially designed as an inexpensive 
college text, and is also valuable to the teacher of elementary 
geography. List price, 80¢. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 
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, DEPT. J2, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
8 
. COLLEGE, HIGH SCHOOL 
8 We Place You In The Better Positions Vernon C. Finch, Glenn T. Trewar- 
We need A.1. teachers, both men and tha. and M. H. Shearer. The 
women, with Ph.D. Degrees for college j 5 
4 positions. Many western schools require Earth and Its Resources. 634 
F a for high school and A.B.’s for pp. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill 
grades. 
SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for Book Co., N.Y. 1941. $2.40 
our six Special Services to teachers. A 
physical geography. 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY consideration of the major features of the 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Wen, Buiier, PhD. Mer. physical earth in the light of their use to 
Largest Agency in the West man, and the problems they may present. 
A concluding section is devoted to a re- 


gional delimitation of the United States. 


Edward H. Graham. Wildlife Management as a Part of Soil Conservation. | 
50 pp. Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agricul- | 
ture, Washington, D.C. 1941. | 


Based on material presented in the course in Wildlife Conservation given in the 
Graduate School of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 1940-41. A bibli- 
ography is included. 


T. V. A. Its Work and Accomplishments. 64 pp. Illustrated; How Cheap 


Electricity Pays Its Way. 31 pp. Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 1940 
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HE 1941-42 meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers will be held at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 


York City, December 31 to January 2. 


Members may reach the headquarters of the meetings, the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Hotel, from the Grand Central Station in any one of the 
following three ways: 


1. Take Interborough Subway shuttle train from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station to Times Square; change to uptown (north bound) 
7th Avenue Subway local train to 59th Street. Walk east two 
blocks. 


2. Walk west from the Grand Central Station to 5th Avenue; take 
uptown (north bound) 5th Avenue bus to 58th Street. Walk 
west one block. 


3. Take taxi direct to the hotel (fare about thirty cents). 


The Association of American Geographers will meet at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza December 29-31, and its program sessions will be open to 
interested guests. Members and friends of the National Council 
probably will be interested in the Wednesday morning program, 
presented at a joint session with the American Political Science 
Association. Two geographers and two political scientists will discuss 
matters pertaining to post-war reconstruction. 


ALIcE Foster, President 
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THE NEW YEAR 


T HE JOURNAL will bring many fine things this year. There will 

be more material bearing on problems of national defense; 
problems of the Western Hemisphere and Europe that will pro- 
vide basal material for your social studies teaching; an abundance 
of material for elementary and high school use; and the problems 
of teaching. In addition there will be many other articles, news 
notes, book reviews, lists of new publications, interest-stimulating 
devices—an abundance of material of inestimable value. We need 


to bring this to the attention of teachers. 


YOU CAN HELP 


1. By renewing your membership and subscription thus aiding 
in keeping up the quality of the JOURNAL. Do it now. 


2. Get at least one member from among your friends. 


3. Send us the names and addresses of acquaintances who might 
be interested—people in university, college, high and elemen- 
tary schools. Do Ir Now! 


4, These are times when each reader should give his utmost aid 
to the cause of geographic education. 


5. Send the list of names to Geo. J. Miller, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. Please do it at once! Your assistance will be 


appreciated greatly. 


6. Send your renewal and new memberships (only $2.50) directly 
to 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GEOGRAPHY OUTLINES 
of the 
CONTINENTS 


By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
156 Pages _ Postpaid, $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Geography 


Co a complete and thorough study of the five continents to- 

gether with suggestions and many helpful references. Correlating the 
study of geography with reading, language, history, composition, art and 
handwork. 


Arranging and Clsseifying important facts concerning the study of geog- 
raphy so the teacher may be able to find the desired point at once. 


The Geography Outlines of the Continents is becoming a widely used book 
by busy teachers in presenting one of the most important subjects in the 
school curriculum. 


Orders have been coming in from all of the states with many letters of ap- 
preciation and delight over the adaptability of this book in presenting and 
teaching geography in the class room. A large number of the universities 
and colleges throughout the country have ordered it. 


Hon. Walter Weatherhold, Trustee of Perry County, Tobinsport, Indiana, 
writes: “I have looked over ‘Geography Outlines of the Continents.’ I think 
it is an excellent book. Please send me fifteen copies.” 


Following this order by telegram, thirty copies of 4 Outlines were 
mailed to Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, 
Nashville. 


This book will save hours of your time and tell you where to find many of 
the books and magazine articles bearing upon a thorough and effective 
teaching of the subject. 


Every single outline in the collection was put to a practical test by 
teachers in public and private schools before ae lished. The first 
chapter deals with geography in the first three grades. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, Tenn. 
I inclose $1.00 for which please send me “Geography Outlines of the Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough copies to supply their classes will be entitled 
to quantity discounts. 
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GEOGRAPHIC GAMES AND TESTS Ove 


By W. O. BLancuarp, University of Illinois 


The Geographic Games and Tests were prepared with the aim of presenting review 
exercises in the form of games that would awaken interest and stimulate thoughtful 
effort on the part of the student. 


These Games and Tests vary in style, some being of the missing word type, other, 
cross-word puzzle, definition, nicknames, missing letter, etc., all having a high exer. 
cise and review value. 


Each Geographic Game is printed on a single sheet of paper, size 744 by 10 
inches. 


Gl. A World Geographic Triangle. 
G2. Building Stairways of World Commodities. 
G3. A Circle Tour of New World Cities. 
G4. Some North American Place Names of Interesting Geographical Origins, 
G5. (a) Twenty States and Their Nicknames. 
(b) Famous American Inventors Who Changed Industry in the United States, 


G6. (a) Whence Came Our State Names? 
(b) What Do Our State Names Mean? 


G7. (a) The Corn Belt States 
(b) The Cotton Belt States. 


G8. South America’s Commercial Position (Part I). 
G9. South America’s Commercial Position (Part II). 
G10. Do We Need Latin America? 
G11. South American Cargoes. 
G12. Twenty Latin American Names With Interesting Meanings. 
G13. Some European Place Names of Geographic Origin. 
G14. Places and Features of Europe. 
G15. European Names in the Shopping World. _— 
G16. Inland Waters and Coastal Features of Asia. 
G17. Places of Asia. 
G18. (a) Asia’s Gifts to the World. 

(b) Commodities Named After Places in Asia. 
G19. A Visit to the Dark Continent. 
G20. Australian Oddities. 


Prices, Minimum order—complete set of 20 different Games and Tests, 
30 cents postpaid. 


Envelope of 50 of one kind, 48 cents, postage extra. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


809-811 NORTH 19TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CURRENT EVENTS MAP 


Over-all width . . . 87 inches 
Map width . . .65 inches 


“Horse 


i 


Students learn 
by collecting and 
plotting own data 
This is a large map of the World, with a wide margin on 
all sides. Surface has been lacquered to permit marking, 
erasing, and pasting. With the map are included such 


supplies as tape, colored pencils, twine, ete. When-not in 
use, can be rolled up, 


Vv 
Le 0 oO No. F98a mounted on muslin, with plain rollers 
top and bottom ............ $11.50 
up 
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The New Geographies—Our World Today 
‘ by Stull and Hatch 
A Basic Course in Social Studies for the Grades 
1941 Editions 


The 1941 Census figures are used throughout the series. x. 


Latin America is treated briefly in the fifth year and fully in the seventh year, ea 
in connection with the s —, —— of its countries for the 
nited States. 


An illustrated war supplement is a feature of the geography of Europe and 
Europe Overseas. 


Now more than ever before, world geography is of interest to pupils, teachers, and 
parents. 


Workbooks accompany each geography Teachers’ Manuals furnished free 


Allyn and Baco 
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